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JEWISH INFORMERS IN THE MIDDLE 

AGES. 

In the Jewry of the Middle Ages, the Informer was the one 
person excluded from the consideration for which the Jew 
is proverbial. With the extinction of the Jewish polity, 
the administration of the criminal law was long removed 
from the Jewish people: yet, as regards the informer, 
it was still in vogue and permitted. In other cases, it was 
contrary to the spirit of the Jewish law to inflict punish- 
ment without due warning ; but in the instance to which 
we refer, punishment was forthwith and summarily dealt 
out. As a rule, too, the accused had the privilege accorded 
by law of being present while the testimony of witnesses 
was being taken ; but in this instance, the trial might be 
conducted and the verdict pronounced in the absence of 
the accused. 

The severity of the rules which governed this exceptional 
instance found, it is true, its fullest corroboration in the 
Talmud ; but, apart from this consideration, it was a neces- 
sity, a social measure, a sort of justice demanded by tho 
exigencies of social life. The Jewry of the Middle Ages 
resembled a beleaguered city, which had to treat every 
attempt at betrayal with the utmost rigour. The informer 
was outlawed, for he it was who increased of his own will 
the danger into which the community was unwillingly 
plunged. Thus, according to the Hebrew equivalent in 
which active and passive form are identical \ the one who 
delivers up becomes one who is delivered up. 

1 This is already observed, if not in the actual words, by the hohe 
R. Low, and handed down by his pupil R. Jom Tob Heller (nna dv niEDin, 
Nedarim, X, 3). 
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The justice which was exercised in this connexion was 
naturally one without annals. A burial-ground of nameless 
ones in the midst of the vast burial-place of the Past — such 
appears retrospectively this piece of silent history. More- 
over, evidence is not wanting that in every age there was 
cause for setting in motion this last sad remnant of the 
Jewish penal code. We have to thank specially the 
Eesponsum-literature of the Hispano-Arabic epoch for 
our information concerning these obscure incidents, and 
for the almost unbroken survey of a department of Jewish 
social life which has remained in the dark. 

The earliest accounts with regard to informing among 
Jews come to us from countries under Arabian rule. Jewish 
history has handed down in Khalfa Ibn Al-Agab and his 
son Chajjim the names of informers who, about 1089, forced 
a man like Isaac Alfasi, in consequence of their denuncia- 
tions, to leave his North- African home and to flee to Spain 1 . 
Here we see his great pupil, Joseph Ibn Migosh, carrying 
out with inexorable rigour the rules concerning informers. 
Two hundred years later, it was still fresh in the memory 
of Spaniards that the great Talmudic scholar of Lucena 
had an informer stoned at the outgoing of the Day of 
Atonement which fell on a Sabbath 2 . 

Maimuni may just as well, therefore, have had in mind 
the extreme Maghreb, i.e. Morocco, as Spain, his home in 
the West, when he from Egypt hands down in his Code 
of Laws the statement of fact that in the cities of the West 
the punishment of informers is a matter of daily occurrence 3 . 
In the Statute which the representatives of the Jewish 
communities of Catalonia and Valencia signed on Sept. 25, 
1354, the extirpation of informers is decided upon as a 

1 Abraham Ibn Daud (v. Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, ed. Neubauer, p. 75) 
says : in D"m aMxrts p n^a insa 12 lriiAm.. The North African S'adyah 
Ibn Danan (niuj mon, p. S) adds isw win dwi. 

2 mw ]VDi (Besponsa of Juda b. Ascher), f. n: : p 'ibn «"n SpDXD vmm pi 
nVy: nwn nam nvrr> brio a"nva ruo'tea in« nad) mro. 

3 pniai bun 'n, VIII, 11 : ma -in c-cnbi qnnb a-cnn TM or bsa nwoi 
csun 'E3 d-eoVi orronb cmb. 
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public business, for the regulation of which taxes are to be 
levied 1 . The Jews of Navarre adopt the same measures 
in 1363 by the Statute of the Aljama of Tudela 2 . The ap- 
plication of this decree against the royal farmer of taxes, 
Joseph Pichos in Seville, who, with the assent of the king, 
Don Juan I, was beheaded in his own house on August 21, 
1379, was the cause for withdrawing from the Jews of 
Castille the right of adjudicating in criminal matters 3 . 
Nevertheless, the resolutions concerning informers re- 
mained in force. One of the first measures for which 
the Spanish exiles, after the persecution of 1391, banded 
themselves together in North Africa, was directed against 
such informers 4 . Even those Jews who were natives of 
North Africa found themselves compelled to turn to the 
same precautionary measures 5 . Isaac bar Sheshet, who 
had fled to them across the straits, assured inquirers in 
Constantine that in the communities of North Spain, 
Aragon, Valencia, and Catalonia the extirpation of informers 
was regarded as a sacred duty". Asher ben Jechiel of 
Toledo, accordingly, does not hesitate one moment to pass 
sentence of death upon an informer 7 . In like manner, 
without any scruple, does his son Jacob, in conjunction 
with the Tribunal of the Rabbis of Toledo, with Joseph 

1 fforn, ed. Schor. 1, 28 : mrawvi • D'sbn -qm win • d»t bsnxa wn'iN 'n cvh Ip'n 
iiwan H3 njnn vte nnn 1 ! is nnsn nrod nso< -ton tidoi parto to isih isoaDn 
• criNSin 1 ;! nrtnpn to dsbo Ninn poton ixa uinanto ■ irran w man *ih 
nmtoca vb im» »a ftf) rfrtn pn 12 jw •Va Tm «>nn nwrtorr -m nwu cjon 
VsA pu imn njs' xhw 'ens. The sense of wnenVi, which is wrongly explained 
ib. n. a, is cleared up by the Respansa of Isaac bar Sheshet, No. 79, oto wm 
dVict }n D'i'ffitan ynb chib nw tnN oti nrw m»*. 

2 Kayserling, Ks'e Jwcfere m Navarra, p. 76, &c. 

3 Graetz, Geschichle, VIII, ed. 3, 40 f. ; Kayserling, Jahrbuch fiir die 
Geschichte der Juden, IV, 272 f. 

i Isak bar Scheschet Sesponsa, No. 79, m rnfcip to oniBS TOS ''JO IE 1 )© 103 nil 
dhn y-i»o D>*an noton. 

5 IWtf. 

6 ifo'd. rnsoi iwfoepi rwcrtaa pm»a Ttcra nvonpn nrtnpn *|ti rrn mi 
ii N'n nVna. 

1 «"ktt n"w?, XVI, 1. 
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Ibn Crispin \ Joseph ben Joseph. Ibn Nahmias, and Moses 
ben Abraham Ibn Nahmias 2 , condemn to death the dreaded 
informer Joseph ben Samuel, who already in the lifetime of 
Asher ben Jechiel was declared a prey to the executioner 3 . 
But though the informer was declared an outlaw, it was yet 
customary in every case to obtain the assent of the king, 
and to carry out the death-sentence by means of the 
authorities of the land. Thus we see in the statute which 
was decided upon by the Court Eabbi Abraham Benveniste 4 
in 143a, that as regards one guilty of repeated acts of 
betrayal, after judgment had been passed upon him by 
the Court Rabbi, it was only at the hands of the authori- 
ties of the land that the judgment could be carried into 
effect 5 . And as in Castille, so in North Africa was justice 
administered in the case of the class of informers. In the 
same manner as Isaac bar Sheshet, who introduced this 
practice from Spain 6 , do we behold men like Simeon ben 
Zemach Duran, and even his son Solomon 7 , condemn in- 
formers to death with relentless determination. 

The only gap which occurs in this piece of evidence, 
extending over four centuries, is in the thirteenth century. 
So thoroughly had the Almohad persecution crushed the 
intellectual life of the Jews in Spain, that its traces are to 
be found in this great gap, evident even in their literature, 
from the middle of the twelfth till far beyond the middle 
of the thirteenth century. 

We have, nevertheless, preserved to us a monument of this 
interval of history, which goes far to prove that this evil of 
Jewish social life in Spain, viz. treachery, was still rampant 
during that period, that it was a source of anxiety and 
concern to the community, and helped to keep up the ad- 
ministration of criminal law among the Jews. Solomon 

1 Zunz, Zur GeschicMe, p. 424 ; Kayserling, Jahrbuch, IV, 292, n. 2. 

2 Zunz, ibid., 430 ; Neubauer, in Jewish Quabtekly Keview, V, 709. 

3 rrnrr jroi, f. 55 b. 

* Kaufmann, in Tiobn rvi edd. Weiss and Friedmann, II, 118. 

5 Jahrbuch JUr die GeschicMe der Juden, IV, 311 ; Is. Loeb, R.E. J. XIII, 192. 

6 Besponsa, Nos. 234-39. 7 v"wi rt'w, No. 177. 
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Ibn Adret, who otherwise has the merit of illumining by 
his Besponsa the dark period of history preceding his 
appearance, has the further merit of contributing informa- 
tion bearing upon our immediate subject, — information 
which has hitherto remained in MS. owing to the fear of 
publishing this memorable Responswm together with the 
many Besponsa which have appeared in print. The Codex 
Pococke 280 b in Oxford (now No. 2218), rich in similar 
choice extracts, has also preserved for us this source of 
information. 

The occurrence with which we are therein made acquainted 
was rich in dramatic points, rather hinted at than fully 
described. The mighty conqueror and founder of kingdoms, 
James I, was yet reigning over Aragon. His long reign 
was for the Jews under his rule a period of welfare and 
security 1 . It is true that even he did not withstand the 
insinuations of the clergy, as is proved by that religious 
discussion at Barcelona 2 , in which, during July 20 and 31, 
1263, Moses ben Nachman proved himself so heroic a debater 
against the convert Pablo Christiani; yet the king even 
on this occasion showed his sense of justice, and Pope 
Clement IV had to use his efforts in 1267 to induce James I 
not to entrust public offices to the Jews 3 . We observe 
how, in addition to the foes which attacked from without, 
treachery raged within, and came to the aid of the perpe- 
trators of mischief. Out of Barcelona came the miserable 
man who, evidently towards the close of King James' life *, 
became a source of danger, by reason of his informations, to 
the community of Catalonia. Descended from a respected 
family, of a wealthy house, and having lost his possessions 
early in life, he betook himself to the declining road of 

1 Cf. Steinschneider, extracts from Tourtoulon, Jaime, I, in Fr&nkd-Graets 
Monalsschrift, 33, 498 f. ; Sal. Kahn, in Revue des Etudes Juives, XIX, 261 ff. ; 
Is. Loeb, ib. XIII, 239 ; H. Schafer, Gesch. von Spanien, III, 281. 

2 Is. Loeb, Revue des Etudes Juives, XV, 1-18. 

3 Ibid., p. 18. 

4 Ibn Adret's words rff- Jpin -pan 123ns nyj refer to this. 

VOL. VIII. Q 
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criminal ambition, the object of which is to gain power as 
the prize of wickedness, and to inspire terror when it is no 
longer possible to command respect. In vain were warnings 
and threats sent him : he could no more leave the path he 
had once elected to tread. King James I died at Valencia 
on July 27, 1276, after a reign of sixty-three years, and his 
son Pedro III ascended the throne of Aragon. As soon as 
the Jewish communities of his three kingdoms, Catalonia, 
Valencia, and Aragon, were suddenly bidden to the presence 
of the new king, they got scent of the treachery which 
could have proceeded from no one but the informer in 
Barcelona. In vain they conjured him to desist at least on 
this occasion : he clung to them like a gloomy shadow. 

His courage increased, for he found favour with the 
authorities. But there yet lived at the Royal Court, 
holding positions of influence, the noble pair of brothers, 
Joseph and Moses Abrabalia 1 or Ravaya, whose names 
Jewish history has as yet neglected to inscribe upon the 
roll of honour. It was especially Joseph Abrabalia who, on 
account of the high station which he occupied (it appears 
that he was Minister of Finance to the King), knew how 
to oppose the evil influence of the informer. Both brothers 
had the ear of the king, and they drew his attention to 
the machinations of the evil-doer of Barcelona who was 
deserving of death. At the king's command he was there- 
upon suddenly seized, and proceedings instituted against 
him. A royal judge took the depositions of the communi- 
ties, and they poured forth before him all the complaints 
which they had long suppressed. 

Solomon Ibn Adret had as yet remained away from the 
lists, though attempts were not wanting to draw him in. 

1 Would this patronymic be derived from the old Spanish Ibn Albalia ? 
The representatives of this family appearing in literature are noticed by 
Steinschneider, Hebr. BiUiographie, XI, 135, n. 1. Concerning Samuel Abra- 
valia, vide G-raetz, Geschichte, VIII, ed. 3, 60 and 128, n. 1. The inscription 
on the tomb of Joseph b. Baruch Abrabalia in Cod. Oxford. 215. 7 runs 
thus according to the information of Dr. H. Brody : m 3M "JTO 12 F]DV 't 
JBK "UWD hS ITO' DTOTB1 WTM1 Wtbx TOOn H^H. 
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His peaceable and retiring nature kept him back as long 
as possible from mixing in public affairs. It was only after 
years, when an old man, that he was prevailed upon by 
Abbamare to pronounce a ban against the early study of 
philosophy and natural science. But the family of the 
informer himself was anxious to shake him off, and insisted 
that proceedings be taken against him. In agreement with 
the congregations, they effected a royal mandate, by which 
the aged Kabbi Jonah of Girona was ordered to investigate 
the matter. He was nephew, a brother's son, to the other 
Rabbi Jonah of Girona who, as pupil of Moses ben Nachman 
and teacher of Solomon ben Adret, as also as opponent 
to Moses Maimuni, had gained such considerable renown 1 . 
Solomon Ibn Adret was to be added to him in the work of 
investigation ; but he would only consent on the condition 
of an amicable arrangement in the matter : he saw but too 
clearly the fatal denouement of the proceedings, should 
justice be allowed to run its course. The matter had, 
however, gone too far to admit of the possibility of saving 
the shedding of blood. It had already been laid before the 
Supreme Judge, and he did not allow the matter to drop. 
Jonah Ibn Girona, and, as it appears, also Solomon Ibn 
Adret, were summoned to the king, who bade them take 
the evidence of the congregations preferring the charge. 
In vain did they endeavour for a whole year to drag the 
matter on, and to bring about an understanding between 
the congregations. They were refused an audience of the 
king, which they desired for the said purpose : in fact, the 
delay in the proceedings had so incensed the king, that, 
from the confines of his kingdom where he happened to be, 
he gave strict orders that the dilatory Rabbis should be 

1 Asulai's conjecture as regards the two R. Jona Girundi finds support 
from this passage (v. D'Snan do) : and we also now know whence comes 
Samuel Shullam's remark in Juchasin (ed. London, p. 222 a). The letter 
in which he read the account of this second R. Jona of Girona, was this 
Epistle of Solomon Ibn Adret, which he must have seen in manuscript. The 
words 1ND 1251 became jam with Shullam. The passage must be emended 
thus: pra oth nvi rov '-n vkj 11212 "mi tan tai wvmft rnv '-b rtrtn. 

Q 2 
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brought before him, unless they forthwith announced to 
the Supreme Judge their decision, which was to be carried 
into execution by the State authorities. As the family, too, 
specially one brother of the accused, was bent upon putting 
an end to the matter, Rabbi Jonah Girundi and Rabbi 
Solomon ben Adret felt themselves compelled with heavy 
hearts to allow justice to run her course, and to deliver up 
the guilty one, who had long forfeited his life, to the king 
and his judges. Even the death of the chief judge was 
unable to save him, for the king appointed a successor, 
who had the sentence carried out. Upon the square in 
front of the Jewish burial-ground in Barcelona 1 the in- 
former was executed, the veins of his two arms having 
been opened. 

Three years had elapsed since the sorrowful episode which 
had convulsed all the communities of Aragon. Joseph 
Abrabalia, who had obtained the sentence of execution 
from the king, had also been gathered to his fathers : and 
now that the most powerful advocate of Jewish interests 
at court had departed, calumny was at work again, and 
a fresh head added to the hydra of accusation. As though 
the evil spirit of the condemned could not rest even in 
death, as though, similar to the vampire of the legend, it 
had left the tomb to suck the blood of the living, the family 
of the departed which had insisted upon his condemnation 
now bethought themselves, and found out that their brother 
had been innocently destroyed. They gave it out that the 
Jews had for a long time forfeited the right, according to 
their own law, of condemning to death, and specially not 
unless before a tribunal of twenty-three, and where the 
evidence had not been taken in the presence of the accused. 
It is true the case was soon quashed : the fresh accusers, 
who had hoped to triumph over the judges of their executed 
brother, were refused a hearing by the authorities who had 
taken part in the sentence : yet for Solomon Ibn Adret the 

1 In Cod. Oxford. 1984 H 12 we read pwa po fcnpa D«nn rva jmta -in? rrra»rt 
mfcru n. 
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necessity increased for silencing within the community the 
attack which had been made and to disclose its groundless- 
ness, to reclaim the memory of so worthy a character as 
Joseph Abrabalia from the breath of reproach and post- 
humous calumny. With this end in view, he placed the 
matter before the Rabbis of North France, to which, 
according to Spaniards, Germany is sometimes reckoned 1 , 
giving the question with all its details and circumstances, 
as to whether the sentence of death which had been passed 
upon the informer of Barcelona had been fully justified 
according to the Talmud. But one answer has been pre- 
served: it stands, however, for a hundred. No less a 
personage than the most respected head of the Rabbinate 
in Germany, Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg, ranked himself 
clearly and decidedly on the side of Ibn Adret. 

Though no date whatsoever has been handed down to us, 
yet we can fix the time of these events with approximate 
certainty. We have to confine ourselves within the narrow 
limits of the reign of Don Pedro III, within the nine years 
between 1276 and 1285. About the turn of the year 1280 
the incident of this execution in Barcelona ma,j be placed : 
so that we should not go far wrong in fixing 1283 as the 
date of the death of Joseph Abrabalia. The war of King 
Philip of France against Catalonia had not yet begun : the 
Jewish community of Girona, one portion of which (ac- 
cording to the evidence of Ibn Adret 2 ) had of its own 
accord, before the invasion of the French, i.e. before June 27, 
1285, fled to Barcelona, was still in peaceful ignorance of 
the sad event at that city, and flourished under the lead 
of the aged teacher, Rabbi Jona. 

The theme proposed by Solomon Ibn Adret is transformed 
in his hands into a comprehensive expression of opinion, 

1 In his letter, Israel. Letterbode (ed. Roest, IV, 127), Ibn Adret distin- 
guishes between niro 'tan and wows '321. 

2 nimp nran, p. 179, No. ror: xsrbs ns«n dtso tarn top n^eo w -nan 
DTvwfi pnoiro win mrr wan© Dnis (?)®d'S^ nanp tstt nrvm runs •fra. 
Cf. Fr.W. Schirrmaeher, Geschickte von Spanien, V, 51. 
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which passes in review the Talmudic principles of the last 
remnant of Jewish criminal law as advanced against the 
accusers concerned, adding citations from recent literature 
and from examples of the law as applied in practice. In 
addition, we gather from it that during the period for 
which all proofs have hitherto been wanting, viz. the 
thirteenth century, the rigid prosecution of informers 
did not fall into desuetude in all the kingdoms of Castille 
and Aragon, as well as Catalonia : and for this information 
we are indebted not alone to the examples which Ibn Adret 
q,uotes of his own times, but also to those of a former 
generation which were at his command 1 . 

The evidence itself of Catalonian communities against 
the informer of Barcelona, which had accompanied the 
question submitted by Ibn Adret, the true historic material, 
has not been preserved: yet we have his epistle with 
objections added, which a learned copyist did not dare 
suppress. Rabbi Meir of Eothenburg, however, was so 
fully satisfied with his exposition that he attached himself 
to his views. He knew by experience in Germany the 
dangers of informing too well not to join issue in the 
attempt to employ measures for the suppression of the evil. 
And though his Responsum to Ibn Adret is not preserved 
in his own collections, yet there are extant a sufficient 
number of expressions of opinion on his part 2 , to testify to 
the growth of the evil of informing in his own land. In 
very truth, in Germany, where the government did not 
come to the help of the Jews in combating this evil amongst 
them, matters were much worse than in Spain and 
among the Arabs. For was not Samuel Schlettstadt, Rabbi 
of Strassburg, constrained in 1370 to have sentence of 
death against an informer carried into execution, bringing 

1 bo vrro -inn 'Vnj raa p nwrt laroi wVoop yina ov to nvm nncir pi 
ro inns d: mrim tra swi'je^p vn etoo ca paw-iN notai pi. 

2 Cf. -jvu -a D-ino rroiwn nta?,,ed. M. Bloch, Nos. 277, 278, 313, 317. 
Cf. Giidemann, Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Culiur der Juden in 
Frankreich und Deutschland, p. 139. 
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upon himself troubles, which resulted in his flight to the 
East 1 ? One need but glance at the sorrowful account 
given by Joselmann of Rosheim 2 , the splendid patron of the 
German Jews, to see what terrible results followed such 
denunciations in cities and countries. The expulsion of 
the Jews in Bavaria, the well-known expulsion from Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg, Regensburg, persecutions in Posen, 
Frankfurt 3 , and Worms, he traces to the work of informers, 
whose cursed names he transmits. Does it not suffice to 
mention that of Pfefferkorn to remind us of one of the 
saddest epochs in the history of German Jewry, so ripe in 
suffering? As far as the seventeenth century, we have 
instances of the dreaded rule of individual informers, such 
as a Krausche 4 , concerning whom the saying is yet in 
vogue — Krausche makes denunciation after death; for, 
with his dying breath, he did the base act of calling the 
attention of the authorities to the manner in which the 
Jews would deal with his corpse, with regard to which he 
had previously, acting as a hypocrite by feigning repentance, 
requested that the four modes of death referred to in the 
Talmud should be dealt out to it. To the same list should 
be added Hirschel Meyer 5 , of the Ghetto of Vienna before 
the expulsion in 1670. 

This canker of Jewish social life, namely, denunciation, 
seems to have held out longest and to have worked its 
dreadful effects in Poland. Notwithstanding that, when the 
last trace of the independent administration of criminal law 
among the Jews had died out elsewhere, and punishments 
like cutting out the tongue, blinding, and cutting off the ears 
were freely carried here into practice, with the assent of the 

1 Vide Joselmann of Rosheim's unfortunately corrupt account in Frankel- 
Graetz's Monatsch. 1875, p. 409 ; and Graetz's History, VIII, 3, 12, n. a. 

3 Edited by Neubauer, in Israel. Letterbode, VI, 137-41. 

s Cf. the Responsum of R. Moses Alschaich, which Perles in Frankel- 
Graetz, Monatsch. 1879, p. 287, rightly refers to Frankfurt. 

* Cf. B. H. Auerbach, on-QN rm, p. 25*; Carmoly, in Ben Chananja, 
III, 512-14. 

5 Die tetzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien, p. 55, n. 1. 
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authorities 1 , it is yet a fact that the work of the informer 
with all its dire concomitants, died hardest in this country. 
It is said that, as late as the close of the last century, a Jewish 
informer in Posen was condemned by a tribunal of Rabbis, 
and justice administered in his case 2 . As a survival of 
that gloomy phenomenon of mediaeval history, there had 
long existed in the Ritual of Congregations a prayer, 
which was repeated on Mondays and Thursdays and at 
other times, against this social evil, and which in various 
lands was extant in manuscript for the use of the readers 
of congregations 3 . Excommunication and execution had 
thus yielded to prayer and imprecation, until even this last 
trace of medieval times, reminding us of the action and 
reaction of oppression, vanished from view as the shades 
of night before the dawn of the morning. 

D. KAUFMANN. 
Cod. Pococke 280 b, ff. i59b-i6sb (No. 2218). 

"HDD py by n"nbr ta"enn vrm bran tfai nbe> mJKfi fiNt 
raripi w iBW mbiy»n rwnwtsn j» ff>ni wi nribra "vya rnp 
y\rr\2 vniynt tiw rpin >a nrvob mbnpn inim cm pi CK>bw 
bran onan rnnaa into • ruibro -vya im nrapn rva ^ab new 
D"«ttG Kinn -noon "anx i»p y"a tobxaKias spy Y'n nbijrcn ntyn 
m nbt?i n"nbr r"jn am Dpi * nrvob inwi nabna xbn pia Nbe> 
Ninn -noon n»BW tsapen nai ojronb nans ■oanb mm masn 
na nxai cjaa *ra nw sb }y»b on 1 ® oinnbi ♦ vanp man a»pB>nb 
M3 ntw ni sjdv "-> bran wnan a^nsn ancwr byi vby sixaxoi 
nxv» wn nap -\m mbvnn nirpa (na) by annyn N^xa-iax 

1 Perles, History of the Jews in Posen, p. 97, n. 85. According to Jacob 
Emden, his father R. Zebi Aschkenasi had, as Rabbi in Lemberg, the 
right of sentencing to death ; cf. Ch. N. Dembitzer, 'dv nVa, I, ns a. 

2 Perles, ibid. 

3 Cf. Kaufmann, in Berliners Magasin, 17, 291, and Samson Wertheimer, 
p. 67 n. 
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inrvo -on by abs itfODn to nitynpn robnpn nxy3 Ninn tidot 

: itiatroi 
vrm >» • vbbyca "133^ bni • vbiiab xbs ^p^pno inn ''N 
•a^bi "11*73 bane* •brnb nncN pai byit? nby nw • vbyao -ini' 1 
nnyi ttnwn idp • at? vrpv anw p« • nv-yb ah 3b sbs bik 

♦ Qa^N BK 13 n333 tWlpO '•O b«l ' BB*n3 '."II BiT3ab aabo 

vnxo wva anx bn ♦ Damn? t bx •a btmo ay ub Dip 11 '•m 
nwa avpn aanm B3k-iidi • anjn -oiy ba 1 ™ bip bavi vikbsi 
"•bib • iniw 1 bt«3B> byi pc by i^3Ni n»a • innyl una 11 noa • anyea 
man ba wins unn wabo p by ♦ BB>tn by nuyn k-»ydi at? 
na empty • ci^yB>[3](3) nays anayo a^byit? itnn bk warn unio 
riN aabpoi aanaieb iiosn bx • tibx&n nx bwdi • ccainnn 

♦ tt-iji ""«n T^ax n3i ay3 na aabpob itop • tt -|}dk B"b3nn 
by "pa m'ta uan sbi itmnn oris ''bib nny '•a nail nam mo pn? 

♦ Qixxno nibipo • D^nart ut ♦ nora nwbn wnn k^i • noinn 
n»be> n«m pan ♦ d'^n aa^bx yDc^i u^k iy»c wman nnyi 
rnna * anys rmayi nrcrt nbibs • anaay nnan anpm ram 

♦ anoiD arMB3 pia at? pai n-nm ♦ anriD wbo mnai ram 
nt?y3 man bai aipn unxy "\nxb * anyjn i»p a^prn mo nnto 
B'oid -myb &«*> misDpDi mn nyj N*-i^tap ps m-wo nnx apt? *iy 
bsp 133^3 • ways "pax xbi vnnK nano ijini • a s 3p? "os ke>3 «i> 
'•n33 vby iTyn nw nnyn tidd vby vroyn ariN aa ansi • lyi 

♦ nibnpn ^ya u^y nbyi invp *tyi niabon rttpo Y-\xn bss^ a^ 1 -*! 
nb^acn bni * mbpn nain [it] nnno anb inv yoran »ab '•a 
n"T nr w« "jibo *nn« bj • pi"t jptn ^bD!^ imhk ^a a>a"ib 
ji-i t dbn3 Nin nvnbi ban nm^nb iab n3JE> ny new p^yn 
ppiab 3E>m • jpi-i-131 n>n Tcy jai ♦ |pn wa '•a s|Da >ba pi«i 
4 mawKin mbpnb nibnpn 13 1x5 nsim ann nnis nisnbi psn 
raiT-inso 3ie*b 13 nnni • niannsn by msi n« pxn b^sn xbi 
•>m • ae* nbi 3icb "idni * 3E>n new by minnNa ib n^nn nno ja 
nibnpi N^Jibtap mbnp n"T -/bion 133ns yab nibnpn ba itnp3 am 
anb ana sine* niota ut^ni j^a-ite niabo nibnpi n^wbai niabo 
ambitJD b , b , 3n bnpi bnp ba mai *ino rpn pB>b b*^ ^ pcbni 
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♦ ani? mini annnx rob vbd? uoo ib>P31 m n« mop anafai 
nS iT3b> Dys 13 nnm annnN ^ni wsnoa aa> one nays' oyoai 
b {'p'np' na »a uai> nx poxi inn nx nt?pn t,k d.tjsd yj3j 
an^n ay nn 1 ' ai? rcyui nm «pn *a in-» rvbnpn ^rrbw 01 • vm 
nt?o 'ii n^'Kanaa f|Di> w pian h-un D:nen a^nxn a^vun 
iY't 1 "^on u:mt6 now nataon nvrpa i>y anoyn vnx n^a-iax 
an« n"T | ^on ujhn na • uws nain nw no by am mo p '•a 
vi'y 1BDW annmi mfopn yjno BJ • tai baa rujn warn oat^o 
i^oan vxjrn ^on '•oano nnx ^a!? ntaipn nrcoa vby vn nanm 
anoy )by xb) nibpn pa wn xy\ aw • ia nivn n!> »t nt bai 
vanpi B*«n *n« ay ni^np noa orb vrvty ny &a anwa dew 
'-i hnan aann Ta pjyn xy& n"-v i?nn mix nwo 'amn inpn? 
scrrn |pn • y'st ™v 'n ann mo bv ms >n« p nwvjq njv 
n^> •on thon icy n"nb tiin ma Tjran eix aa • ton na^ty 
-\&tb byx m m&a thd ax '•a pn jo v^y p-6 ahj£ Djai? 
|;](i)njno »a mcaa wvb pyn kib* anin lnixa iB>a^> vanpa Tinnm 
ax ntrw aron mph Tray i?a una am tan mo p pn jo bn 
imhk ta "on can vnn!> * unxy 11:1 rbv nrob ^iov nai nt?y 
aw vn an aa^ -\&h vx anpi ityy p -\m 'njn» n^ lajw n"T» 
•^on ijjhn n^B> nan sjid • wo 3 inc nam an e^ yao innioa 
naai t^»n jpr '•a hna ^oya Nai r"jn nji" 1 "n hian aann -ins .Y't 1 
i>aB> annni) n^npn bsb nvn nvny i»api» ujiin «mte nw nso 
in^B»i Tjn -vy bat? Y'3i n"3 b ••aab iti sa^ nny v^y jnw '•o 
nann u»m urusi • t'^n wjni> in ii? wnvy tm nNuty no iah ui> 
^on!? ni^npn |o pn annt? ^nn icy a^^ ainp iy p nwyi? 
winncn *ny • mnn i»a ypypi> bm bn ansn^ yioa> ias nS rne>a 
nixi ^on Dya na'N ny i?ap xh nm isnn bv n"-v imhk i^on "•asi? 
ma^on rwpa Kim risk aniax uniN ni^h unis tsnanh nnp[^>] 
fen w^yo ^33 rmx n^n t^Nn inN aa • wt bv unsy n^j in 
inwco xm niD^ 310 ia uh no vbx Tanh ijjhn pna rwj£ 

1 Comp. yi^nrr, I, 29 ; nmn p'Dn 1 ), omn wain 1 ?, 31, 32, 33 ; nirw ia ied, Resp. 
228 ; I'jon i:<:n«n Dnin Dnb <cr>, and so often. 

2 Kethuboth, 8 b. 
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u:m&6 ~nrb laa-wn nunc niNyini niya'- ana ins nu i>a vnntt 
niD p »a iowi ions rue's??? Nin bvw • wya nNnat? no n"v 
iT»ynt? no iaS woaa ioxya Nin ->dnb> no •©?> vmrb rvrv dn Nin 
♦dbib tarbtt rb\w 'ooni npa prnina* no na?>o n"3i n"a $>aa i^y 
to'oaa }n?> vnnn noos? >o "oaa anvpoi v»aaa onspo nw nvnyn 
w?b>i vni^t? ^oaa anvpoi • a'pna iidn .fn ton »a nvnyn bph 
jnn n"n* *£on loonx nta nsr ?a nntci ♦ Tyi "vy ba nibpn 
ii> e» my '•a jyoi nm nwi ♦ ion myt? •© S>y mite fn?> i!> itw t"on 
iopi>nDoi Dnnnai n^npn •'tnto ay jyo t"on jnn n jnoi pyo!? nioyo 
mxi ^on n^ b ,, d'' pph n^»?» ne>N ro"n pin no atioai • un 
noao aw b6bo nr poy may inn nnyi • nt?y pi woni* xvpsb 
*£on iooiin nsna looy 133 by noiyn -ten hnan Donan inn pya 
»a ;nan ins iae>ni y"o n^'tanaa *|DV 'n pion Donan Nin n"-v> 
van nnn Dpi ivino nnx noyi nvna nprn *r» ni?npn my inso^ n?> 
io?> fw >oao pa nS>b> lovy ion »a T^on wo nnN?> idni w^o 
lbp^ a"a ^ n"a ynn jot ba fjNi ^'na t?"ai niE>ao "on |in?> 
-idni f>aoi mib^? maani> 3e>n \3 wyoo na t?^ n?nni • voaa nnyn 
s^t? dooni • tan mno maa yipi bbin nx nan • h>ai w?p oyp?) 
n?>bo D^sna ia ixai ^niaa -mm lynyi noyi -\m *3b6o noy 
jn^ vi'y uaoDE' no an« ■'jni a^oaio nnat?on ?a Daio nnt? n^y 

i\sn by n // T' ^on i3JinN?> urrey 
p« ieh" 1 ! lNa 1 " fa nxn ijaa man nt< nna? oa^y mm DDNT 
mi • QiyiTi nii'poa on^aa anpi xi' dn non n^a aa^ai w^a 
unvtn iN-11 nT>ay naiy lai'' fa J m , '[3](a)3 oa^y ion non • o^yiasn 
ia ioyr>i onspo in ni>a nnt^ nnw arctn dn • on^y losnnm 
D[a](n) , 'oano nnss px '•a • oaoaoi nio nw ab oanoaDn nnt« 
int? fjnonB> • aib fcm onoa npt? nan ny '•n^ * obik> aba oae>o 
?ini-i nr lonot? onann b n^nn • aib not? t<?> dd^ p n»a nt^yo 
/A no n"33 K7P ^"ni y'na pa psa pa for ba anno sinim n>n 
••no nannp nmo minn fo bimb mn ib noxnoi 2 nsmn 'aa i6^ 
v\T\-\ '•"bni lain? oaB»n nanni? Nan moN nmnm nnN fjnn Nnyo 
10N1 '•inn mb n^ noxn Nina ?>nan 'aa Nona amo poo niDD?» 

1 Jer. Pes. VII, f. 38 a. 2 Berach., f. 58 a. 
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dwoo px -pa ptnio ij">nb> »ei ♦ ^yipb iroon winopi] wwo 
nyc>3 pa iro« bwdd pa prnw »» bsx ntpyo -inn xb*? im« 
twmai pnnb o^amon ns annb nar Qiipn bai ncyo -inxb pa nB>yo 
pnb '*bni 2 pbyo xbi ptnio ponipaKni p-iowoni nniDoni p^on 
enb xba B»run "je" 1 dn "we> pe>pio ib« we* proa on nw d*T3 
nnx bba main "oa ww enb ii?N wb pxe> 3 pe>bn byab p-iiv pxi 
ba btd ^abi obiyb wo cm *p"a 'oa twmai • iaa ibnw 
wben jjK'n 5 aop nuioo wi 'laa ta»py //- nai nar isinb ampn 
ipD& pn 'nw Nnna "ybs 'ii wo >o*p*io b'^p rpnia pail n>by 
nanna cto mix annb prnio -iidd3 n^yo dw pi b"r troisin 
ow pe> "worn b"r D3"o-in T>ym ana pi S>n-«*3b> nioipo 
larui tf^eDp px3 dv baa nt?yo awy pi * a-iyon ny baa n^yo 
awo dj • jusok niaboa pi ♦ at? vnt? inn •bra 'oaa p nipyb 
naan nabnn nnsn //, axi • nr mm aa wjabp im twibt3Npa vn 
13 a^rno mi awtnn iew no a"y msryb a^bia 11 wi wto 
ba ^obtwo now 7 an awaa 133 awaa aaw B"yx awnxn 
lux inm nx-11 ns n3 ,| D no yni'' ^ki "jro naan nw nabn 
prnw t6 p Nint? amb y-rw ba prnio inrw * p ainai arams 
13b p«B» ityay prrno *\b pa a"^ wea my ibpn • a"a bv *i"33 
"iiDonp isnai iTynt? anaan nano a^oann mi • a^noio "j"3 
nrax nc?y3 in by nmoi jni3y ncysm jot baa mis a^nin prmon 
n /r N mb vhn tern '•a n>bopDi> iya pp[r](n)3n3 B»"oai nn by 
unbani vbyn nanni uwa na-ie» Dbtoax p nnar "n b^ mi3m3y pnv 
ni30isn Tiobb own nvp i^nnn -\^n pya ^a nnnx iiy * 8 i3nND 
m nn^n ^n 13 nsra mjnn ba nptno mo ps '•a nxrn mossn 
baa pin jo tbw p^3iyi pao nab nans nycrtK' bai * •'n ba nn^o 
w n3e>3 didh by aan&> imto • nann ns ivub |or ba3i oipo 
nbnty noB* p pyoe> ,- « nt^yoai ♦ I0 inio3m n"'ab inwsni u>yf 

1 Baba K., f. 117 a. a Aboda sara, f. 26 b. 

3 Eccles. x. 11 ; cf. Taanith, f. 8 a, and Arachin, f. 15 b. 

4 Baba K., I, 4. 5 Sanhedrin, f. 15 b. 
6 proi tain 'n, VIII. 11. 7 Pesachim, f. 66 b. 

« J. Pea, VII, f. ao c. 9 Gittin, f. 56 a. 

10 Sanhedrin, f. 46 a. 
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era b»3B> am pto tw a^bw p«e> a'" n * pbpewa ow a^ies? 
nano Q^itun una pi aipo baai av ban ntwo aw pi • nnx 
boiodi a"a b&> n"33 pnwo px ibta Kitroai ibxai b"r anaDn 
a^abm pxe> nieaj wu canvn ana-in ba bababi iwaa my bapbi 
^aa crm nipybi cpMn pbobi nexn ny-p nnx abx ibs baa 
2 Tin ba "aa wvtna nt y? w> n 3-n ibx nitoin pya did nina 
vna^ st^aj bt3p wi « nn pia apy na anx anb b"tn atrbi emi 
bapb psc nnKty no p:yb nt by *1D1»1 • s -nian "a anwa .■wyb 
a^bapD ps ni^BJ "una '"ass? anew ux pn bya "oaa xbv any 
o^awi vne> in a^bm my in nbin sin n\n 4 n»N nnp a^oyab 
•Tn sa sbi wbe> sb^a '•"asi vaaa abe> a^bapo a^n nmob nabb 
a^pna tidn nw nr t/'ai pajn ami b"r "ia"xnn nan^a pi N-wen 
aba ixap'w nt ay nw -vy baa anyn bra lab^ anyb ">»ib pxi 
•ona bas nwiOD wna xbx p vvdk sbe> noib ib>bj bki • inxa 
iTiom vbyaa nymi n"jb> bib>d vjaa sbs a^bapo ps nicaj 
n>b nrino *k apy '-n xniibaa 'm 'i raw w vhen pnotno 
xbx • B N»Jsb Nimb n-b &»[p-i](-ip)y» nin im now abca n^.TJ 
none anm K\n sbi nw nioab inb -icax mn sb KtMN3 nin ibtf 
nin san mn *k N»bii aico neax t«b roaa xbt> pn n»ai idnp pn 
a^byab .-wpto sin ainan mw sin wuyD na wb niun pyo 
•]ns {j^c ba |b naa^ xb niiy nbapa bas apy 'ti pam in^yaai 
pyob sin bw anbap nnsb nnc a^bin my in nbm rvnc n?a lab 
6 bN - iB>'' ^b™ be }db>» niDyn bya pny wan ain a"ai ♦ my biaabt 
'n^ia inb Npaa i^byaa lyiniD ">»a nui»» w ^ma am i? jnm 
j^ba jnd mb Npaa Nipo m"nm p^ai ♦ 7 snna bra "aa s^ina 
moa ibe Diannias waa T" 1 ^b' Qip^ ^'bn^ tw ^nb ^n pa ib 
"aa Nn^ia nyi» npmh tiKtw b& nicb DiaiiDiax j^cpio spT 
iDisn 9 noniNttn mya "aa '^ma Dianoiasa n^bt^ 8 n"i "*\ raw -w 
rb nan ^iba aipno warn ny '•rm* yrxm ani: ba Dianoiat«b 
wise jnav "n b"x «ia' new ucp' 1 ^k b"n anaio v.t nam 

1 Sanhedrin, VI, 6. a Nidda, f. 13 b. 

3 Sanhedrin, f. 27 a, 1. TVU HT. * Baba K., f. 112 b. 

5 Ibid., f. 45 a. 6 Ittur, ed. Venedig, 1608, f. 33 d. 

7 Baba K., f. 112 b. 8 Ibid., f. 39 b. 9 Nedarim, f. 72 b. 
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^foitwi 1.] nbwn a"3 pi mica anx i>e> iitiW nS>a nmnn ba 
>oa annn aieta vvnai^aa irna b Wm x* imW> noixn people 
^ miW hid minn ba xn i»y px v6ya i»y v^ya taiy» avia 

nmoa anx 

5>"r a-in nw no non •oxi • ^t Nl'Vin p M^N nt 
•ona mix twn pnro tt'ohk' nyua team • 2 bwn vfan tonrn 
jwaa wa imam wp w r»iB>aa wa mix twm antwi niaio» 
nwai nnma niraa wa mum wp '•ai ♦ maioo via un p^naa 
npSn b"i •'"cnai nit? h? i^jjn mac? paa Nan pnai • niaioo w 
*ai> "a • vaaa x$>k> anxi> pan pnt niaioa wni> -rirnb ncax »« 
♦ xa^i w 5>» n»yi nityn ba xs^ b"n vbaa nywi p^yan 
paa pnai niE>aa '•ana ma^na wi xnp^yn n^e nnatya ^ p^pxi 
wa vaaa pipa mny nbpn sane p'-yon rnai vjaa hhd i^apn 
ia^e> n"ai> n»ii> x"xk> a"yxi • nai> "pre E»n mat? a"yx mt?aa 
ixi> '•x n^ah vaaa x^c niny a^apo pxi ♦ anyn ay mnx 
yDC»na vaaa sbv m^aa yna liny pS>ap» pxc won wanotti 
nna itapn paa s xan tapan xwi vaaa n^c pan pxe> n"m Nan 
noxp *»a '•an nnai lan noai nno l^apn paa i»a ■•"nox xh rnai 
in • *an -ina rr6 nayn pn noai> n"ni xnnapa »najn xn^D tapai 
xi> nien pi n»aai rotyaa '•ana waa pij?ai npy niny nbpn nsyax 
:a"y wn vap -mh nwxn p*a r6ya '•aaa vb& pan ^ ji> naa'-N 
^»n •'D la^ya owenon j» b"i ann nan • rrhy n"n3n Tijr 
m^b^ ^ rbwvb ww na ^ac> w^n mi»a anx bw )rrbw "nox aai 
niB>yi> ^la 11 ini^ i^a nwi> ha 11 Xing' no !?ai n^e> incjjb' paa 
ha 11 in^B> p« annx ^ca nny NinB> no !>3N • im»a irn^tyn 
«npn NDytan anoiN xxwr vaaa nny nbp payi» n.a^n p niE>y^ 
nrn nan pN -)p& nmy ryrb udd cunn nyn mix nvrw? na 
npiw Nine' ia mvw 12 »aaa vaa ryo nns pnb> ay"Nn imi'K'^ jna 
im^ Dywtnn anan^ nitra a"y • pyoi ryn ynv uw '•oa n^o 
nnayn 4 Sna pa aa sa^D wn n^yo ncsn a«i inioa an« ^ 
*im ns xn n-i? in^i Tvrbvn N^aa ^>op nnay n^ inh?i scaa ^>tap 

1 Baba M., f. 96 a. a Baba K., f. 90 b. 

3 Ibid., f. 91a. * Sanhedrin, f. 19 a. 
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Tap mn napo tarn n^y n«iy t6 wok vbaa nyini awr 
t6 n^ not< ♦ na w "piri *w ^»y noy p pyoy .tS> noxpns 

• n\n 13 n\ny rwo t£t« nw '•an pt« noi!> y * noix nnxy 103 

Y'3 1133 Biyo rpS>B» myo t6 "lya^tn tCn ba [Y'tO 1.] i"ni 

Biyo hnoi> "6 nyat«y a"yx -phi by moy n^ nosy '•oj wvn 

BW 1133 W«tl Y'3 TD3B> t^K D3n Td>n!> B^niDy mn3 11133 

wjb{> t6 noy p pyoy i!> nosy nn • ] oayon 1313 B3oyi "toy, 
pin ■ha bo nhiai • a^iyn nvn not*y »o yai> t6x noiy nnx 
wys nitni' iY'-v ii>Dn riNo uWj ^kcj xbtt un t6 us*y wja^y' 
*6y ,| ai' won!? ijw tony imoto nyyy no ^ unxy )b Tanh 
tona bt« 3inan mno pmraD wn t6t* Mn onann bs now 

ni't* i>33 pnwo px tmiatan 
ama $>m amy '•a i>y win "£ony jvo nm t6a nr bj ' nron 
ntob "nto nm t6 i'toy nnai ^Nin T^on vsb 7\yrh ani> n\n t«S> 
13 wi 2 tona 5>nan "a3 not* ^pn poos nny ib« nimy ^aea 
nnan $>tnyi> cnan "ona ttodi ^?to ton wia ynn $>tny 
npf'n noib tonD nm noibx toioo vao wx o"o rr>b pmoyo 
nyty NV03 ptwio ps wnsi nnt< ny •© !?y poo a^ao any pvo 
pN 3"y • toy t6 idj torn mn i>tny i>y 1:100 i>i»^ anu 
niatan yna nn:i nosn rum nnx xta Bin p«y ♦ li't? Sos pnyyo 
pn p«y J3"3 t?^yi ntonna xbw) lovy a"y ^axi a>ynp a^y sjx 
«^n p noiN nnt« pt< bn *j • noxn njTT nnt? n^n ms^on 
WT'y aoy ahyn n\n pmraa pns mm pn by bun T'oyo nnt<y 
onx nfl n!? pmnjD3 m^n i^n va^py 'nn3i • nnnam a^nnn 

* n^op "pj a^oya ^y winy p-nnjan b nosi • 3 ahyo r\m 
pi no^yi b^iij bw foxy '•a ^y B'oya my nm nn nny jnm 
ny yy nnya pmnjan wa r\ra rm xbv e"yN asv jva jnm 
xnaa Ninn n^n "pin now a"3 nosy ^a"y« "131 bvrw niN3v 
«yoy nt< jnny jyio n\ny mwyn v\:ynb • mn ni3^03 mio 
•■jy n^on itw i>y iyjy yn^a 133 nn bx * niai»D3 mos mini 
nn3 mo mb ^nv mn ni3^o3 mio ish ynni btc\w n'wsv ny 

1 3 Chron. xix. 6 ; cf. Sanhedrin, f. 6 b. 2 Baba K., f. 113 b. 

3 Maccoth, I, 10. * Sanhedrin, f. 49 a. 
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■po xb ply robm • m mo nn« wtani' nww nnx ntMt? m« 
1^ m»N wo nhui * rw nniNa mn mates tiid 1m u -mom 
3'naia r6 mini oSya lyso &W mi c^p hw py *m5» teux 
iw ite nw i^ni • ^teen p"aa xmrna nx nanai "pyta im 
nroa sons? ins mnij win ha 11 inn pe> idi$> wn cha* unit* 
me> a"ya riDsa nr snw ins ♦ nmo cn^y a«ne> tinaine -m 
anan be j"a te i"aa mei mnvo nny nnwi waa i^y vryn 
-ins pi maten p pro n»«n nyn^ thid mi rbyo m Mn 
mn waa me* onnN in i»sy sin '•■ato next? '•did nnxn ny*"t^ 
"•333 Dan tiyee •ans iryte 1 •nm w nteo iiy • i"a •oaa 
a"yNi w V'a Wee* 'i jai wi> ^Dpi ss^ajn mtei wn-ina '•ytni 
b& iiay "idiid nnx ^d iy p p pin nmp 'j yaw 'i rr6 mm 
itibtt '"£ nw m »"b 3 a"a irnta n^ -ion pi • *runnb ij"^n 
oniTon nonce m« D^amao o^na tamea tawfa^a) teyoe* /- ta 
trevai mioa nmo minn na-n me no i>y annte yaorfc orb nn 
on-mam niTDna ttama vn xte noii> p p pain imrnpe nn ro 
m« p p pan wimp m pa me D^eiyi onioa cyita vn tao 
omoa pb Tom taie 1 *bn)fc Dm nW>n • onioa D^yen dtio 
nomo yin iiyi ♦ 4 «y anrai loxy pia 13a jiyoe na -iryfo 'n 
wte n^ twni totei wmn Tayx »mo in6m tayoe» 'n n^ 

IDNp 1N1DN 11D3 HDN .Tn I^NI Wprbb m3 riNI NJD^ ni3 113N 

nwa n^ notn Ninna nay bm nnb ■h wn nw tabm toonn 
<ko n^ ko^ iD3 w^ni • 5 ^ w^op n^ w ^b^' ^op ^mn 
£>y 'jid» Nine be • to-inma *tm n^n 6,, atD pdid 11211 rem 
)bx ctaaeoa i^on 'a naii>»n 'DaeDa i^sa nenyi p i^»n p p 
"•a^oa N30'pisi inis pn xh p m ni»D prn sm ps Toy 
ipai> u'l in jto 3TiaT ims pm p V'a 'a^oa bs i>me« 
Nini y3D3 irsi • pi 3bt P1P1JD3 pib nn i^nt w-ni • aaco 
"B3 sniNia *tvn p bwnm p-nruoa in mis pe> baa none 
in nne» in piruo ^na 'neab m6 wd • 7 rroi»D ^n ins 

1 Megillah, f. 14b. 2 Baba M., f. 83 b. • Ibid., f. 84a. 

4 Ibid., f. 83 b. « Pesaehim, f. 25 b. 6 Ibid. 

7 Sanhedrin, f. 36 a. 
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noi * 1 n^jD*t paa nnwa ntt^m yvid n^ awr bipdi n^a 
nona noa "aa now poy ua aina win wiki nmta ainsc? 
jn^ T"« itan nws> Nno*oi> in^ pmnjoa verb ib n^n 2 nNW 
ns npi»B> »£&«? NiariD» sta nwtaa *nion t/'ai piruoa wi 
piTjaa iniN p*i$>i pnruDa wn troni? ii> nn vnns qwd vni wb>k 
pvrnjD^ onioon a^ain bbJ? wia T">* l^n P N °"» i" 1 " 103 

• anann -ikb> bh • any a"yi minn iopeoi • a"33 a"ay jni' 

:miN ja nei>e> 

two mi bsfr&aan ^n ain jiaw/i ^n jwj 

irfrcx p-ra^ono 

nippito W>ya • nnviB nnot? *jin nnon nnis op^ "'Jn^S*' 
niwni ana rwya * nnw a^a 5>ai> •■ nrno '•poya rvrvaxo 
b^d -uai> no • nny rvrvava *ea • nnoj? w6 a*uyx • nnt® 
nhyo ws anatw nfiia nnn3 *o mns?i> • nnipoo o*jn« a^n 

• nwini mas aroD nmaon py i'j? * niTinn nixipc uan i?n 
nniDDrw -in.-6 it njnin naiea uywi ww? i»tnt5* nioipo ba 
-\yb any b»i inna an!> neyjt? *ty naa ibanini nrvD»i> iptrnne> 
nain rents' pi an^aa *tjnn vbw ,| a // 5?Ni • irw£ rot aiipn be 
ib>n iDion rwv ' b"x\ b"i a"amn anst? ^"yx *a • anya ina 
inn$> jrue> ayo no mod uioS * b"ay vnrfc iiDst? ^ nNT> bdt 
ma spn ^n w*inei to*ino nos 'on n^n poo nyo n"VD» by 
px noao^ bueo n?n ann no • -iosd xna aTDT «"w!j nan 
3 an^y dwd ft* a^u *vb i^aj^a bjidd btr\w ^s i^y tramu 
ncs ne>y i^Nai 5)Tn ^b> waaa sp-on ^xnb jwi win!? iido tttfai 
a^oya n^e nn^Doa ptmn vbw *oa '•^o ^n • s)nn a^n si? in am 
t&\ b"^ar\b pa 'ni> pa prnnw a^ya iwk& ^^ ptmn as bx 
pn»n »n nprn nhtn • nar «nn!j anipn bs naien *ts ia utwnn 
sji"in natoi • i"tj «*n anac ioa bm niptnn i>y p!>piDi pane 
mDS iidd }id» n"Da y'pn Nap M^a anae nw tfirb & b"i 
mb in "UDoa bm njpn it?y wun a"Da ]b wyyvno T'a nub 

1 MegiUah, f. 14 b. 2 Sabbath, f. 56 a. 

3 BabaK., f. 117 a. 
VOL. VIII. R 
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*nd vmrb -11DN nwpon rww? -\ntnb iidd b w ipTin }j»pddi 
inio netn jnd «m • "fa 1*13*6 nroo i^p sh anno irtn wo 

n^Ni '•nd niT'DDS prrnntp , oi' *in mni> -iidk tow -\mbi twiw 

tOTl"! D"B> t6t< ' "(DO 133 D313H "ST KVim NH Qfino TO 

ropn ie>y jjobw ♦ uioo ab bs law *i3xi> ->ni» nwpea prmm 

one* mi nam VW3»a prmn i33t? mD03 ••'as * "31 iidds bn: 

•\7mr\b txbvn wr\b a\b& p-> "pani* psi nniDDn p3 qtidji 

j nn'^r Tn3 na t>kd imtro ptu injwoi) id E>aj3 • lrw Soh 



